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WHEN IS THE GRASS GREENER? DIVERGENT PERCfi^TIONS 
OF COMMUNITY IN THREE SMALL COLORADO TOMN^ 



Jtitrodu^on; - The Prob lem 



. Studies ^addressing the problem co resident perseptions of &om-|\ 
Bjunity generally focus on the adult populations of target communities. 
An underlying assumption siems to be that the essential actors' of 
community Sfettlngs are adult residents and that4^ounger members of 
communltl^ ate dependents not only financially bul also in terms 
of community perceptions • It seems appjarent, however, ipiat perceptions 
. Q^t cpmmimity situation are .important from adolescent as well as adult 
viewpoints^ ^ . * ^ 

On a common-sense level we know that adolescent and adult tastes 
and interests diverge along many points. Stylls of dress, recrea-- 
tionaB^ preferences, artistic appreciation, and even vocabularies notice- 
ably differ between adults and younger persons within the same social 
settings. One could argue, therefore, that perceptions of copaunlty 
situation would also be likely to differ «loti^ age lines. ' 

On^A more abstract level, community theory deals with problems of" 
the perpetuation and maintenance of community over time where com- 
munity is seen ks preceding and persisting beyond, individual members. 
GiSntrai to this conceptualization is the socialization process of 
younger potential community actors, whereby community values and norms 
are passed from generation to generation. More specifically ^ it may 
be argued that d&e study of commijnity should be concerned ijrith analysis 
of community formation, maintenance, alteration, and abandonment*^ 
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^The present emphasis on the divergence of adolescent and adult 
definitions of community situation is especially relevant to the last 



three mentioned components of theoretical concern. Maintenance of<j 
community involves, among other things, %ie ability of citizens to 
perpetuate ongoing patterns and relationships. Such a social pro- 
cess requires the sjocializatlon and integration of new^ a^embers into 
the existing systeto and as such depends largely upon mutual definitions 
of commj^lty situation. Divergent perceptions, of course, may not 
necessarily disrupt community but rather be precursory to alteration 
of community situation. As old members become less active and In-* 
fluent ial in the community, new members, with varyli^ viewpoints be*- 
come major actors (assumlngythey do not decide to abandon the present 

community for alteifnative situations) and through their definitions / 

\ "' : ' ■ ^ ^ ^-'^ 

of community situation transform the community accordingly. 

* <■ 

The possibility of abandonment of coifamunlty Is a very practical 
reason for being concerned with adolescent as ^ well as adult percep-* 
tions. Many smaller communities have experienced attrition through 



outmigratlon of younger adults Intent upon sejttling in more urban 
settings. Although rilich'^bf the literature dealing with the decline 
of communities eyiphaslzei economic push or pull factors. It is con- 
tended here that It is also Important to^, explore younger citizens* 
definitions of their present community situation. 



The purpose of the present paper is to repbrt some of the find- 
Ings from, a study which examines adolescent and adult evaluative 



reactions to their community situation in three small Colorado <:owns. 

3 



Empirical focus ""is upon delineating specific community aspects* wfiich 

/ ^ * f . ^ 

evoke 41^^ f erehtial perceptions between subgroups within ar»<f across 

community gettiijgs. As such, this, research is more exploratory in c 

character than arT^^rcize In hypothesis testing. However > an under-^ 

l^ing hypothesis remains Implicit throughout, I.e., adult and ado-- 

"\\ 

^lescent definitions of community situation diverge. 
The Data 

Subjects > Data were obtained In 1971 from surveys^ of a sample 
of 265 adults arid 179 high school students" from three small Colorado 
towns. The entire junior ^^ss from each of the community high schools 
comprise the adolescent sub'-sample, while random sampling procedures 
provide\the adult sub-samp 1^* 1 1 

Research Site . Del Norte, A^pen, and Craig, Colorado were selected 
for the present study. Several characteristics of these locations 
prompted their selection.^ Each is relatively small, under 51^000 pop- 
ulation and isolated from larget^ urban areas. None of the commlinities 
are economically dependent^jiipon a single source of revenue and all 
are gove^emt^ seats of their respective counties. Finally, the 
three towns have experienced divergent rates of growth In the past dec- 
ade: Del Norte lost 15.5% of its populatioti. Aspen grew by ll8.3%, 
and Craig remained relatively stable, gaining 5.5% In pcjspulatlon.^ 
A brief descriptive sketch of. each town foll|ows. 

Del Norte is located in the San Luis Valley of south central 
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Colorado ^dbout 170 miles from Denver. The town is situated in a high 
mountain valley area at^ an elevation of 7*,887 fe^t surrounded hf dry 
sage flats with occasional outcropplngs of granite tors. Founded in 
1860, Del Norte Is one of Colorado's oldest towns and was a rendextous 
point for freighters hauling supplies from the eastern slope of the ' 
Rockies to the. mines , of the San Juan Mount ains. Today, this count^ 

A ' « ^ ^ ^ ; . ■• 

sea^ is largely dependent upon agriculture and tourism^ as sources of 
.income. .Crops of potatoes, barley, lettuce, and wool are produced in 

the surroundings area. Most of tlie tourism trade is from those who 

«■ 

stop for services (lodging, food, gas) enroute to surrounding attrac- 
ts ,- " 

tions, which include the Rio Grande National Forest, the Great Sand 
Dunes National Monument, and fishing and hunt fog sites; 

Th^ seat of Pitiin County, Aspen is located in the central part' 
of the state about 170 milear from Denver. It slt^s in a picturesque 
valley at 7,908 feet surroupded by developed ski slopes. Toward the 
end of the nineteenth century the. town was a mining camp serving 
productive silver mines in the surrounding mountainsl More recently. 
Aspen has become l)est known for it^ recreational and cultural attrac- 
tions. Many skiefs visit the slopes of Aspen Mountain, Buttermilk-* 
Tiehack, and •Snowmass during the wiii'ter months. In the summer a wii3e 
range of cuf Sural and educational activities continues to draw large 

numbers of peopl^. The Aspen Music School, the American Theatre 

I 

Institute, the Writer *s VJorkshop, and the Institute for Humanistic 

studies are some o|, the cultural groups which are locally active.,, 

In addition to j'the |recreational and cultural setting, It is a fashion- 



^% ^^ble pertilnent residence place for persons lof wealth and/or national 
promlnance, , * 

Located In tl|e north western par ^ of Colorado, 213 miles from 

<f^^^^^* Craig is in a terrain of plateaus and messas* The Moffat 
Railroad, which made the town a western terminus in ,th«^ early part of 
the century,^ playi^d an Impc^rtant role in the community's development, 
" allowing it to bedpme ^ major shipping point of tl^e state for cattle, 
^hi&ep, and farm productp^" WBesldes agriculti^re and livestock, Craig's 
economic base is bolstered by^ mineral production Coil, natural gas 
and coal), recreational actlyitiee (fishing and hunting), and tourist 
through-traffic. 

The depeij^nt variable is the evaluative dimension of definitions 

of commtolty situation. Operationally, the evaluative dlmenj^ion is 

" ' ■ >■ " ^- ^ 

determined by respondent scores on a 20~item Community Evaluation 

ScalevlCA^pendix A)» .Individual soothes based upon responses to "agree 

"dfsagree/' and "ttot sure," are sunmed and averaged Providing a mean 

community evaluation sbore. Items are coded from 3 to I, Indicating a 

favorable, neutral or negative response. Mean scores of groupings of 

individual m^ans provide aggregate scores «^ere JL.OQ is the most ne-f: 

gativi resports^ while 3.00 is the most positive evaluattve ^sponae ^ 

-possible. o ' ^ 
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Communlty Evaluation Scale Scores , The data appear t© offcj^ . 
Strong support for the suggestion that adoletecents and adults diverge 
In their evaluative responses to their community situation. As re- 



.1* 
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flecterf by Table/ 1, whei^ all communities are oviewed together, the 
student mean community evaluation scale score (1.89) is subs-tan- 
^ 4 ' . tlally lower than the adult resident score' (2.23), e.g., adoles- 

'^^tits react, overall^ substantially less positively toward their present 
communities than their adult neighbors. 

. [ Table 1 about here j 

..:) ^' . " ^ „ . - 

. ^ Vlei^ing the data for each community reveals a modified picture 

\ - "' " ' " 

^here the differences noted, in the pooled sub-^samples remain in 

^ Del Norte and Craig, but'^disaprpear in Aspeti jtTable <2) . Compounding ^ 

these fin^in^s is the observation that thare are major differeuces in 

evaluative responses between communities amiong tjie adult and student ■ 

sub-samp l|s (Table 3). Itiat Is, students in Del Norte and Graig re- 
^ - * % * 

spond markedly lower In evaluations than do Asnen students* The 



adult responses I on the otijer Ixand, show Del Norte subjects as much more 

■ ■ ., I ^- f 

negative JH .community ei^aluat ion than either Aspen or Craig adults. 
This situation suggests two related questions. First, what specific 
t ^ : o aspectsMof community are differentially perceived by adults and (stu- 



dents In each target community? And second, o do these perceptual dlf* 
ferences relate to locaLvemplrical referents? The remainder of the 
datfe analysis will be devoted to these questions. 

[ Tables 2 and 3 about here ] ^ 
- ' Differential Evaluations of Specific Community Aspects . As has 

") ^ ^' \ 

been discussed in some detail dUi several 3tudie8> scales constructed 

with the Intention of determining levels of community satisfaction can 

7 

not be unidimensional in nature. ' Knop and Stewart (1973) present 
^ ^ the argument that tjie value of eommunicy satisfaction scales in com^ 
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paratlve res€£»reh is dubious, to^say the least, inviev of the variety 
of possible existing circtDnstances in any|giveii community at dEny given 
time. What may be a salient issue In commimity A may not be so Impof-^ 
tant an issue to resident^o? community Likewise i*ith±n Von^aimities 



.different life circumstances result in differ*itiai p^nceptlotis of^what 



aspects of cqigftnimity are rele^/Mt to different persons* jr|ie point' made 
by these authors is that scales which att^pt to provide a single lin- 
ear measure of commtmity satisfaction ariit bound tq^ fall short of ^t^ielr 
objective. With these shortcomings i^j^ mind, the folloid^ng effort re-- 
mains largely exploratory, using sdale Items as indicators of specific 
community elements potentially^ differentially perceived by residents. 
What might be considered a weakness of |the ^Bale' reg^'l dingo XiUitary 
Indications of "community satisfaction," m^y thns the ntner hand 
be considered useful for delineating divergent interests arid percep- 
tlons, the task tt> which the discussion ndw turns • v 

Table 4 presents the mean scores p^r^ item for adults an(3 studenft; 
In each community with the results of T Tests-^^for differences betvyeen 
means. 

[ Table 4 about hej:e ] 

■■^ I ; ^ ^ ' / 

The results presented inl(rable"4 provide some interesting findings^ 
erhaps* the most Importa^^t observation is that there Is much more di- 
vergence between aduxt and student responses in Aspen than indicated 
by the maan comcmunltv Evaluation scale scores The treason the scale 
scores fail to reglster^ny major difference between Aspen adult and 
student Bcores Is because, unlike the Bel Norte or .Craig experiences. 



those Item reflecting marked differences are not ^consistently positive 
or negative for either aduli:s or students. Students react more favor- 
ably on ten of the twenty items, Includltlg four of the ten Items re- ^- 
suiting in statistically significant variance • Bel Norte studlnts, on 
the other hand, react more favorably than adults on onl^ 5 itgms, none 
of vhich^ are signlf^ant, while Craig students respond more favorably 
on none of the 20 Items • . , 

Tlius, it appears ^as If Aspen student responses do not converge 
with a^ult riesponses when specif lb scale items are viewed. The fact 
that Aspen students and adults divierge in an inconsistent evaluatlvl 
manner accounts for the eaiilier findihgs of no difference. The ana- 
lytical question becomes, why do Aspetl adults and students differ in 
evaluative responses acros^ items ^en the Del Norte a^d Craig results 
reflect consistent negative responses by students? A i^iore precise look 
at the specific Items illlciting the greatest variance in responses 
may offer some suggestions. 

Table 5 has been created by ranking items from the communfty 
evaluation scale according to the amount of divergence between adult 
and student responses* The first rank re^lects^the largest T value 
for the difference between mean item scores, the second rank, the next 
higheir T-value, and so on. Only those items illlciting significant 

differences (p<^*05) are reported in Table 5. Because of the similar- 

■ ' . ' ' 0 ■• ' ^ 

itles reflected by the Del Norte and Craig results these two commun- 

Itles will be discussed separately from Aspen. 

- [ Table 5 about here] 



- " Dei- Norte and Ctalg > Table 5a further summarizes the Aata from 

Craig and Del "Norte by allowing comparison of those Items which rank 

* ' " ,. * 

highest according to T values. The seven Items whlchjresult In sta- 
tistically significant differences betweetl adult and student responses 
in Del Norte provide the base unif;^ of cbtoparison. ^ Also presented..,, 
in this table (in the lag t four columns) is the ranking of items a c- % 
* cotdlng to mean scores for the subgrovps within, each coi&nunlty. Such 
ranking, herewith labeled vertical ranking, provides some idea of how 
the- specific items are perceived by the respondents \elatlve to all 
other items in the scale.- "^lius, an item assignedr^a vertical ranking 
of 1 in the Del Norte student column indicates- that the item received 
the lowest mean score of the twenty scale items responded to by Del 
Norte students. J* ^> 



[ Table 5a about here ] 
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' It is immediately evident that there isr^ a great s:^llarlt^ be- 
tween Del Norte and Craig in the items which ratik hlghest- iii adult/ 
student divergence. The seven high-tanking items from the Del^q^te 
all fall within the eight highest ranking items from the Craig results, 
suggesting that specific elements which occur in both communities 11-- 
licit similar dlfferentialo evaluative responses between adults atid o 
adolescents. . ' 

\ 

Two general categories of community characteristics are discern- 
able from the seven Items listed in Table 5aj first, items dealing 
with the level of interest associated with' living in a commutlity re- 
presented by items 15 (Interesting place to live) and 19 (recreatioa 



and enterta^itMent); and second, items having to do with what might be 
called the social climate of the community. Such items refer to the 
degree of social restrictiveness and cojieisiveness perceivec| JTn com-r 
munities (tolerancy, cooperation, consensus,, community* .spirit , and 
leadership) . * ^ .. ' ' 

: The Items indicating tihe level of interest of living in a comnolun*- 
Ity appear to be maj or ^> sources of variation betweea adults and students 
The "interesting place to JLlve" item reflects the greatest dlfferan- 
tial perceptions for both Del Norte and Craig, ^ihtle the "recreation-, 
ami entertainment" item ranks third and seventh Respectively in T 
values. Further evidence of the importance df this factor can be seen 
in the vertical rankitig of these itea^ in the "two communities. Adults, 
in both Bel Norte anJI Craig rank item 15 (interesting place to live) 
high relative to other scale items ^ (ranked 17 and 14) indicating that 
they find their community situation Interesting; while the student re* 
aponses suggest that^these community situations are perceived as quite 
boring to adolescents (ranked 3 both subgroups) . Concerning reere* 
atlon opportunities in the two towns, adults respond ratherliegatively 
(vertical ranking of 5 for Del Norte and 7 for Craig), with students 
ranking this item lower* than any other item (ranked 1 in both cases) . 
These findings suggest that adolescent and adult definition^ of the 
"boringness" of their community situation vary both relative to how 
this aspect of community compares with other community qualities ""and ' 
across the age) lines. RecreatioA and entertainment evaluationB, al« 
though varying across age lines^, is seen by both adults and students 



in tK^se coiamunf ties negatively compared with other community charac-J, 
teristlcs* ^ 

^It can^be argued, based upon these data, that for adults, recrea- 
tion and entertainment opportunities dp not hecessarlly determine the 
perceived l^vel of iciterest associated with living in a part^icular 
community. Evidently, a community majrbe defined as interesting for 
"reasons other than leisure-time activities. For adol^scents^on the * 
other hand, there may be an association between perceptions of ^^borlng- 
ness and the availability of recreational or entertainment facilities. 
The second general category of community factors which results In 
divergent perceptions can be characterized as a type of social atmos- 
phere dimension of community. While not so easily classified as items 
referrinis^ to the level of interest associated with living in a community, 
social atmosphere ftems\nclude the social relationships and attitudes 
of members of the community, as opposed to ecological, consumptive, 
productive, or recreational factors,. The Items included in this 
category are: 18, People are strict and straight-laced, 
13, People do all they can to help, y 
17, It is difficult to get people to agree* 
4. Cdsmunity sjiirit is high. 
1, Leaders are doing a good Job* 
As noted In Table 5a, these items prompt quite similar responses In both 
communities • The ranking by degree of variance between adults and stu- 
dents (columns 1 and 2, Table 5^) is quite close, as is the vertical 
ranking by both adults and students* 



I TJius, for Del Norte and Cralgi^ tha data indicates that adoles* 

cent; and adult ^definitions diverge substantially regarding social 

, \ - 

atmosphere. Adolescents from these communities do not define the so- 
cial situation in^he coiixmunities as positi^ly as do their adult 
counterparts. Younger residents tend to s^e the people of the com- 
munity as restrictive, uncoope:^ative, lacking in community spirit, 
and not doing a particularly good Job of administering the community 
affaits, while adults generally have a more positive view of their 
fellow residents. Combining this with the obseWatlon that ado lea-- 
cents also fltid their communities boring places to live, we get a 
more precis^. picture of those elements of community experience which 
are divergently defined by adults and students. But, as mentioned, 
th^ Aspen experience results in a mucfi different set of definitional 
outcomes. Before drawing too many conclusions from Craig and Del 
Norte findings, we must take a closer look at what occurs in Aspen. 

Aayen. As already mad6 clear, the Aspen results do not colii- 
cide with those of Del Norte and Cralg.^ Table 5b summarizes the Aspen 
results for items reflecting statistically significant differences 
(p<.05) between adult and student mean scores, including the vertical 
ranking of these items for adults aild students. 

I Table 5b about here ] 

The Aspen results reveal that four of the ten items are scored 
higher by students. The items do not fall into readily categoriz-- 
able subsets, and, with the exception of definitions of the level c : 

nut 4 ^ „ 
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Interest associated with living In the comunity discussed earlier, 
there Is little resanblance to the results for Craig and Del Norte, 

Categorization of Items, even when the direction of the dlffeten-- 
tial results Is taken Into consideration, proves ta be problematic. 
Unlike Del Norte ax.l Craig results, differences between adult and 
student subjects cut across a variety of types of Items. The one 
conclusion which can be drawn from the data, however, is that the 
variation noted between adults and students is largely a function of 
adult fluxuatlons on specific items, while student responses remain 
relatively consistant across items. However, the original contention 
that adults and students would differ in perceptions of community is 
still sup|)Qrted by the data. 

Discussion . 

%l forgoing findings suggest that adults" and adolescents tend 
to differentially react to certain aspects of their community situ- 
ation. However, it is also evident that age as a factor in itself is 
insufficient to predict the general evaluatli^e direction of respon-* 
ses. Although two of the target communities reflected definite neg-- 
atlve student reactions compared to adult responses, the Aspen sub- 
jects displayed, overall, a rather closely matched outcome. Such 
findings lead to questions of what community factors Impinge upon the 
partictilar subgroup evaluative responses. That is, are there char- 
acteristics of these towns which may help explain the differences 
noted iW the data? Although one could suggest any number of poten^ 
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tlal Influencing aspfects o* Jkhese commxinltles, three setting ffictors 
are pursued In some detail as possible underlying sources of ev^alua- 
tlve divergence: recreation, and entertainment opportunities, age 

structure, and growth rates of the target towns 

" ■■' 

Recreation and entertainment . As noted, a major source of var^ 
lation between adult and student perceptions relates to recreational and 
entertainment opportunities. In each community adults respond to this 
item much more positively than do the students, although differences 
amoung adult responses between cdmmuifitles is also evident. (Table 4)/ 
Of the adults, those firomi Aspen react most favorably to this item and 
Aspen students, although scoring lower than Aspen adults, still eval-- 
uate recreational and entertainment aspects of their community higher 
thatt either adults or students from the other two communities. This 
is not surprising. Aspen, as portrayed earlier, is both a recreational 
and a cultural center. The fact that the adult population in Aspen 
has a higher than average number of years of schooling (14.4: as com- 
pared to 12.1 for Del Norte, and 12.2 for Craig) suggests why the 
cultural aspects of the community are appealing, while the younger age 

structure sug|^ests why the skiing and outdoor related activities might 
16 

be popular. Despite the importance of recreational and entc^rtalnment 

■\ 

aspects of community, the observation that Craig adults evaluate their 

// 

community situation positively in most respects indicates that this is 
not necessarily always a major concern to adult citizens. 

A^e structure . It can be argtted that the distribution of in-- " 
dividual attributes (such as age) in a collectivity may have an effect 
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on the behaviors of those who possess these attributes.. Age dis- 
tribution in a community, then, may have a differ|ntial impact on 
members according to their age. With this in mindT^^the age structure 
as derived^from census data for each community indicates that Del 
Norte Is characterized by larger families <given the greater percen- 
tage in |he under 18 category) and more persdhs of retirement age 
than is the case for the other communities (Table 6). Aspen, on ^e 
other hand, is largely comprised of working ^ge members (70.4%) 
with relatively few older citizens (3.2%) and fewer children than 
either of the other communities.^ 

\ [ Table 6 about heire ] 

Adults in Aspen are relatively young (m|dian age is 26.4) In compar- 
ison to Del Nortfe and Craig adults (with median ages of 28.0 and 29.3) 
Also, as has been shown elsewhere, the younger adults in Aspen are 
more positive in their evaluations than the older adults.''*® Thus, 
it is possible that the youth of Aspen Identify with the younger adult 
in the community, sharing their positive community definitions. The 
Del Norte experience, on the other hand, is characterized by a pop-* 
ulatlon with fewer young adults, many of whom are unhappy with the 
community situation, perhaps contributing to the negative studeiit re-- 
spouses. The development of such an argiinent loses strength, however, 
with the Craig results. Here we find that despite the tact that 
young adults react positively to their community jpompared to Bfel 
Norte young adults, the Craig student subiects respond even more 
negatively than Del Norte student subjects. 

uni7 . . . 
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It is still possible, however, that age structure may affect 
adolescent definitions Independently of adult perceptions. The 
extstance of a relatively young adult population, as in Aspen, 
conceivably could be responsible in part for a more favorable social 
situation for adolescents than would be older age distribution,, as in 

Del Norte and Craig, [i 

-■■>'^ ■,. 
Growth rates * The final setting f actoir to be considered In 

il o «- 

relation to adult and student variations^ in evaluation of their 
communities is the rate and direction of populMilon change. We recall 
that Del Norte is characterized by* a declining population, Craig a 
, relatively stable population, and Aspen a rapidly growing population*. 
Because of the differences in other variables, especially those unique 
aspects of Aspen addressed under the topic of recr'eation and entertain- 
ment, it is difficult to draw Inferences about the impact of growth 
or decline by comparing these communities* However, the impact of 
growth rates upon other diiijiensions of the community which in turn may 
affect evaluations of the community are more easily discemable* 

The most obvious^ impact is on the age* distribution already dis- 
cussed* Rapid growth, as in Aspen, Is characterized by inmigration 
of the younger, more mobile persons, skewing the age structure toward a 
predominance of younger citizeng* Rapidly declining communities are 
characterized by the outmigration of the younger citizens, leaving 
the older and less mobile people in the communities* And as mentioned, 
the resulting age structure may be considered as an elej«it of the 
evaluation processes of residents. | 
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The inevitable issu^ emerges, however, of the direction of the 
relationship between growth and evaluations • Do residents leave or 
stay because of their evaluative perceptions or do evaluations arise 
as a function of the growth or decline patterns? The p^resent data is 
insufficient to^empir^cally pursue this line of questioning, but It 
seems likely that thie relationship is in both directions. That is, 
population Igrowth or decline is probably at" the same time a function 
of and Ixsfluence on individual perceptions* Such assertions, however,, 

remain^ to explored further. \ 

. ^\ 
Although the findings of this study raise more questions thati^ they < 
, ]^ "? \ 
answer, a central o1>eervat Ion becomes discemable: community researQherir 

'•^! ^ . / 

need to take into account both the objec nature of communijty f 

circumstances and the subjective definitions of actors; . Regardless \ 

of the sophistication of our techniques for delineating various 

structural components of community set^ngs, Icnowledge of the perceptions 

of those living in these settings is of eqtial importance. Structural 

dimensions do not in themselves insure prediction of the direction or 

content of perceptions of 'residents, rather such dimensions provide ^ 

social scientists with suspected points of variance between definitions 

of community situation,. 
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r-j End Notes 

1. Altho^ugh there^ has beeh considerable attention paid to 
adiolesceut aspirations (for example, Grigg and Middle ton, 1960; Lane,^ 

.4968, Sewell and Orenstein, 1965; Campbell and Alexander, 1965; and 
Boyle, 1966), such studies are not concerned with perceptions of^ 
community situations. 

2. See Knop (1975) for a discussion of the conceptual problems 
associated with the concept of commtmity. > 

^ 3. Mutuality is referred to *Jn terms of evaluation of community 
situation as a whole and^oes hot mean to imply the need ibo agree on 
specific Issues; Indeed, it can be argued that divergent interests 
cutting across a varlet^y of issues lead t» a more stably "main tetfance" 
situation than an overlapflng convergence of .views on issues which 
may become entrenched andlunamendable to change. 

4. See; for example, 1 Simon and Gagnon (196$), Fuguitt (1971) 

I , I 



or Beale (1969, 1972, 1974). 

5. The possible relationship between growth and evaluations of 
community will be in some detail later in this paper. 

6. The tetto Community Evaluation Scale is the author' although 
the scale itself evolved from community satisfaction research efforts 
(Davies, 1945; Schulze, et al . , 1963; Jesser, 1967) and is generally 
referred to as a Community Satisfaction Scale, the emphfiisis on evaluation 
rather than "satisfaction** in the present research prompted the 
decision for th^ label. 

(( * 

7. Rojeck et al. (1975) offers a recent review of some of the 
methodological and conceptual/) problems associated with community 



satisfaction scales. See also Knop and Stewart (1973) . 

fH)20 



8, The magnitude of T-values Indicate the degree but not the 
direction i^f differential response. Because the Del Nortfe and Craig 
resultQ.for students and adults are characterized by unidirectional 
responses (i.e., students score consistently lower than adults) this 
is uot a problem In Interpretation. Diriection will be treated more 
explicitly with the Aspen data. ^ 

9. Because the Craig results show statistically significant 
Itdlfferences on 17 of the 20 It^ms, it was decided to focus on 'only the 

most extremely differentiated items. As will be shown, the^^even 
statistically significant items from the Del Norte resulte correspond 
to the most divergent responses from Craig, indicating that these 
items are of specific importance for further scrutiny. 

10. Ranking items According. to mean scores is useful for assessing 
how subgroups within each community view separate scale it«ms relative 
to the other scale items. As a device for^comparlng results afeross 
situations, the reader must bfware of inferring that similar rankings 
mean Equivalent responses. For instaijce, if student ^results show a 
vertical ranking of 1 for the same item across the three communities 

it Is possible that the actual scores could be quite widely dispersed. 
What such a result would indicate Is that student^ in each community 
perceive that particular item less favorably than the other items of 
the scale. Whether students from Community A are more or less 
favorable toward that coamunity aspect than students from. Cdmrnunity B 
cknnot be discerned. 

11. Items are referred to by general descriptive labels rather 
than the exact wording used in questionnaire items (Appendix A) as a 
matter of literary convenience. Item 15, for example^ is '*Thls is a 
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pretty boring place to live*' on the actual scale ^ but for labeling 

purposes is termed "interesting pla ;o live/' Item 18 is "People 

here are generally too strict and ^straight-laced*" In the scale but 

is labeled "tolerancy of people" throughout, the discussion* 

12, Although there are other itrems which could be labeled "social 

atmosphere^ aspects of community (Items 6, 7, 9, and 10) Which do not 

result in statistically sigGlfl<!ant differentiation between a^'^ults and 

students ill Del Norte and Craig, what is more iii?>ortant is the fact 

that none of the eight items related to economic or convenience aspects 

of community (Items 2, 3, 5, 8, 11, 14 ^ and 20) are among the top 

ranked T*-values, _ ^ 

, ^ *' 

13* the di^iction of differential^ results has been derived by 

calculating the deviation of each item mean score from subgroup grand 

mean scores (Deseran, 1975) . 

14. Setting factors refer to properties of locations to which all 
members are exposed, l^e. historical, cultural, physical, or ecological 
dimensions* ^ . * 

15. Figures are based upon the inedian school years completed for 
persons 25 years and older, U.S. Bureau of the Census (1970). 

16. Aspen adult responses to the recreation and entertainment item 
by age group indicate that the mo^t positive group is the 35-44 age ^ 
group with older groups being progressively less positive: 



Age Item Mean Scores 

under 34 ^ o 2.72 
35--44 > 3.00 

45-54 2.39 
55-64 2.10- 
654- 1,67 
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17. Blau (1950) argues that individuals with a certain attribute 
may manifest different behaviors as a function of the distribution of 
the attribute in the ^iollec^lvity. 

18 • The research project fijom which the present paper is taken 
explores age differences In^ adults as sources of evaluative dliferentlatlon 
(Deseran, 1975). * 
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Appendix A 
Community Evaluation Scale 



SOME OF YOUR OPINIONS ABOUT THIS TOWN: Please check whether you AGREE 
or DISAGREE with each of the following: 

Nof Bis-- 

^ ' Aj^^tee Sure Agree 

1. Local leaders generally seem to be doing a good 

job of running this community - 

2. (jThe teachers here are every bit as good as ^ 
teachers anyplace " 

3. It coats too much to live here for what you 

get ■ . ^ " ^ ^ ^- ^ 

4. Jhe "spirit" of this community is unusually 
high 

5^ It is too difficult to get things repaired 

adequately here 
6* Those people who work hard for the community 

do not get the recognition they deserve 
7* People here are generally not very friendly ^ 

8. Medical care is very good in this town 

9. This is a very wholesome place for raising 
children 

10. People here tend to dislike anything of a 
progressive nature 

11. Taxes are very reasonable here for what you 
get in services 

12. When community decisions are made, only the 
opiniotts of a few people seem to count 

13. Most people here will do all they can to help 
you when you need it 

14. People around here have to do without adequate 
shopping facilities " . ^ 

15. This is a pretty boring place to live 
16* Decent jobs are almost Impossible to find here 

17. It is difficult to get people here to agree on 
anything 

18. People here are geaerally too strict and 
"straight-laced" 

19. Recreation and entertainment opportunities 
are very good here 

20. The services the town provides (police, 
schools, etc.) are generally very adequate 
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TABLE 1 . 
T-Test fotLthe Difference Between Community Evaluation Scale 
Mean Scores for Adults and Students in All Communities 

Adults Students 
X . 2.23 ^ 1.89 

N ^ 265 . ^ 179 



it « 8.56, pV .000 
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TABLE 2 

T-Tests for the Differences Between Community Evaluation 
Scale Mean Scores for Adults and Students in Each Community / 

■■■-.'( 
Del Norte Aspen Craig 

Adult Student Adult Student Adult Student 

2.10 1.80 2.26 2.23 2.28 1.72 

71 35 74 54 120 90 

t - 3.97, p < .000 t - .52," p < ,603 t - 10.23, p < .000 
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TABLE 3 

Analysis of Variance (Using ^cheffe Procedure*) of Adult and 
Stirfent Coinnunlty Evaluation Scale Mean Scores Among Communities 



Coomtmlty 


X 


N 




* 

Homogeneous Subsets (a « «05) 




Del Norte 


2.10 


71 


F-4.912 


1. Del Norte 


Adult 


Aspen 


2.26 


}^ 


P <*008 


2, Craig, Aspen 




Craig 




2.28 


121 






Student 


\ 

Del Norte 
Aspen 
Craig 


1.80 
2.23 
1. 72 


35 
54 
90 


F-38.949 
P <,000 


1* Craig, Del Norte 

2, Aspen 1 
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TABLE 5b 

t-Value Raiding and Vertical Ranking of Scale Items Resulting In the Greatest 
Differences in Mean Item Scores for Adults and Students in Aspen 



Item 




T-Value 


Vertical Ranking 










Adults 


Students 




12. 


Democratic Decisions 


^ ■ — :f 


2 


11** 




1^. 


36b& 


2* 


3 


9 




13. 


Helpfulness of people 




15 


8 




15. 


Interesting place to live 


4 


' 19 


14 




11. 

6. 


^axes 

Recognition of wprk 


6* 


7 
6 


1 

10 




10. 


Progressive attitudes 


7 


ii 


5 ^ 




8. 


Medical care 


8 


17 


13 




19. P.e<ireatlon and entertainment 


9 


16 


11** 


'v,i 




Shopping facilities 


10* 


4 


7 





*3tudent mean score higher than 
adult mean score 

**Tled ranks 
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